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This is one of the first pictin 
from Guadalcanal since” 
U.S. Army force, ung 
Major General Patch, # 
lieved U.S. Marines in 
hot spot ‘‘down under, 
Photo shows Colonel Gas 
(standing) consulting & 
map while deciding on ne 
move for the troops und 
his command. He stands 6 
Grassy Knoll, 4 miles we 
of Guadalcanal’: 

son airfield. 
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During the historic ten-day “Uncondi- 
tional Surrender” Conference at Casa- 
blanca, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill decided the strategy 
to be used by the United Nations this 
year. (See pages 6 and 7.) 

Details of the decisions reached at the 
conference were not disclosed. Only the 
broad terms of the United Nations plan 
were made public. That plan calls for 
reducing the shaded areas on the map 


Historic Conferences M 


in 1943. These areas are now under 
control of the Axis. 

The Allies are to continue their offen- 
sive war on all fronts. This may mean 
that invasion of Europe was given first 
place on the list of offensives. 

The United States and Britain are to 


continue sending arms and food to the 
U.S.S.R. Plans may also have been dit 
cussed for hastening Finland’s with 
drawal from the war. This would aid 
Russia. The Soviet armies could then 


drive against Germany by way @f | 


Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
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lrategy for Global War 


The conference aimed also to unite 
the forces of General Henri Giraud and 
General Charles De Gaulle. These two 
French leaders have already taken steps 
to iron out their differences. 

The plan also calls for aid to China. 
| This may mean that the British cam- 


paign in Burma will be speeded up to 
clear the northern section of the Burma 
road. This would enable us to ship more 
supplies to China. The Chinese are now 
supplied by air transport from bases in 
India. 

Plans for the Pacific offensive may 
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have called for United States and Aus- 
tralian expeditions against islands that 
are. close to Java. These islands could 
be used as air bases for attacks on enemy 
strongholds in the Indies. 

It is probable that the growing Axis 
U-boat campaign against United Na- 
tions’ shipping was also discussed. This 
would mean that plans were made to 
deal with this constantly growing men- 
ace to our world-wide supply lines. 








ard and War Manpower Commis- 

sioner Paul V. McNutt were work- 
ing out plans last week to mobilize 
a land army of 3,500,000 volunteer 
farm workers. ; 

These officials pointed out that in 
December, 1942, 8,900,000 persons 
were directly engaged in farming. This 
figure must be increased to more than 
12,000,000 this year or food produc- 
tion will slump drastically. In 1942, 
more than 1,500,000 workers left farms 
to take jobs in war industry or to serve 
in the armed forces. This loss of farm 
workers must be halted, and additional 
full-time and part-time workers must 
be obtained immediately. 

Under the land army plan, persons 
doing work not connected directly with 
the war effort would be enrolled in both 
farm and city areas. They would be 
asked to shift temporarily to planting 
and harvesting work whenever it is 
necessary to save a crop. 

Such persons—clerks in stores and 
offices, etc.—_would not be asked to 
work without pay. They would be 
asked to accept regular farm wages, 
even if that is below their usual pay, 
as a contribution to the war effort. 


Fee Administrator Claude R. Wick- 


How You Can Help 


You, too, may get a chance to help 
out. Food Administrator Wickard said 
that field agents of the Department of 
Agriculture would arrange is the clos- 
ing of schools in certain areas during 
weeks when there was a critical farm 
labor shortage. 

Here is something else you can do. 
Grow a Victory Garden this year. 
Everyone who owns a few square feet 
of land will be urged to plant a Vic- 
tory Garden to help stretch food sup- 


Farm Labor and Industrial Labor 














Win-the-War Farm Program 


Manpower, machinery, and price problems complicate ; ange 


the farmer's job of producing record crops in 1943 


plies in 1943. Even if the Government's 
record-breaking food production goals 
for 1943 are Reset § there will be 
shortages of meats, milk, and canned 
foods. All but “home-grown” foods are 
likely to be rationed. 

This warning of things to come was 
presented in Claude R. Wickard’s an- 
nual report summarizing the situation 
he faces as Secretary of Agriculture 
and Food Administrator. 


Win-the-War Crops 


Administrator Wickard explained 
that the 1943 food production program 
will more strongly emphasize crops 
needed to win the war. This om 
calls for all the milk it is possible to 
oon for more meat and eggs, more 
eed grains to support increased cattle 
and hog production, more dry beans 
and peas, more poultry to take the 


place of meats, more essential vege-’ 


table oil crops, such as soy beans and 
peanuts. 

There is a heavy surplus of wheat on 
hand, and there is x wo of cotton. 
Efforts are being made to convert large 
areas of cotton and wheat land to crops 
needed to win the war. 

Administrator Wickard said that the 
1942 crop was the greatest in our his- 
tory. The 1943 program calls for an 
increase of 1 per cent over 1942 out- 
put. But he warned that this year’s pro- 
gram might be upset by bad weather. 
Since 1935 the weather has been gen- 


erally good for farmers. But seven years 
is a long time for a period of favorable 
weather to last. He then stressed the 
fact that our demand for food crops 
would be even greater this year. 

“Military and lend-lease needs for 
food will be half again as great as they 
were in 1942; they will take about one- 
fifth of our total production of foods,” 
he stated. 

Aside from our own food require- 
ments, and lend-lease shipments to our 
allies, re-occupied nations will create 
additional demands for food. Our policy 
in occupied lands will be the opposite 
of the Nazis. We intend to feed the 
people the Nazis have looted and 


starved. 


How County War Board Works 


The job of carrying out the 1948 
food production program is directly in 
the hands of a | A ind County War 
Board in each of the nation’s more than 
8,000 counties. On this Board are two 
full-time Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials: (1) the county agent, who tells 
the farmer the best way to grow his 
crops; (2) the Farm Security Admin- 
istration man, who helps out poor 
farmers and lends them money. 

The other two Board members gen- 
erally are farmers who get paid $3 a 


day for their time. One is the Farm & 


Credit Administration man, who helps 
farmers get Government loans to pay 
for seeds, fertilizer, and farm labor. 


Farm and Non-Farm Income 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics from N. Y. News 


How the supply of farm labor is affected by employment 
opportunities in industry: Farm labor supply was at 
en all-time high during depression years. Today it 
is low. Industrial employment is at a record high. 


Department of Agricu’ture from Pictorial Statistics 


Income per person on farm soared far above income 
for city people in 1942, as output of farm prod- 
ucts at higher prices increased. Farm income in — 
1942 was about five times what it was in 1932. 
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Th e other member is the Chairman 
the County War Board. He helps 


farmers obtain the deferment of neces- 
‘gary farm workers from the draft, ar- 


ranges loans, and tries to get additional 
farm machinery for them. 

Recently, the War Production Board 
ordered a 30 per cent increase in the 
tonnage of steel to be used in making 
farm machinery during the first three 
months of 1943. Last year the WPB 
had cut farm machinery production to 
98 per cent of normal in order to save 
steel for the production of planes, tanks 
and other weapons of war. Now that 
farmers lack labor they must have more 
farm machines to help them plant and 
harvest crops. “Food,” declares Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “is no less a weapon 
of war than planes, guns, and ne 

By working through the County War 
Boards, the Department of Agriculture 
strongly influences the farmer’s way of 
doing things on his farm. In past years 
the Department has bought up and 
stored surplus wheat, corn, and cotton, 
or lent money to farmers on crops 
which they stored, in order to keep sur- 
pluses from causing prices to slump. 

Today, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is preparing to give subsidies—cash 
payments—to farmers who plant extra 
acres of sweet potatoes, soy beans, dry 
om and beans, potatoes, feed crops, 

, and peanuts. These products are 
on the Department'’s list of vital win- 
the-war crops needed in. 1948. 


Keeping Prices at Parity 


In addition, the Department of 
Agriculture assures the farmer that he 
will get “parity” prices for all crops 
he sells. “Parity” means that the dollar 
a farmer gets for products today must 
be able to buy the same amount of 
fam machinery, clothing, and other 
goods that his dollar could buy in 1909- 
1914—a period of farm prosperity. 
When the farmer sells his products for 
less than parity prices he is paid the 
difference out of the Treasury. In the 
past year, the Government gave farmers 
$196,925,000 in benefit payments to 
bring their income up to the parity 
price level for farm crops. 

In 1942, the farmers had an esti- 
mated net income (after expenses were 
paid) of $9,785,000,000 against $6,- 
748,000,000 in 1941, and $8,799,000,- 
000 in prosperous 1919. Many farm 
products, such as hogs, chickens, milk, 
cattle, lambs, rice, and tobacco, are sell- 
ing at prices above parity. Some others, 
including wheat aa corn, were a little 
below parity in December, 1942. But 

average farm income today buys 
more, dollar for dollar, than it did back 
in 1909-1914. 

The above figures indicate that if 

farm prices and farm costs were held 


pMeady in 1943 the farmer would be 


‘tentned of @ record- 


breaking income. But 
the “Big Four,” na- 
tional farm organiza- 
tion, headed by the 
Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National 
Grange, insist that 
farm prices must be 
raised. They argue 
that high wages in 
war industry, and the 
draft, have caused a 
scarcity of farm 
workers and forced 
the farmer to pay 
high wages for his 
farm hands. Thus, 
the “Big Four” con- 
tends that farmers 
need higher prices to 
cover the increased 
cost of labor. The 
group has renewed 
its demands that 
farm labor costs be 
included in figuring 
parity prices for farm 
products. 

When parity prices 
were figured out in 1937-1938 the 
farmers’ labor costs were not included. 
If they had been included, parity prices 
would have been lower because farm 
labor costs were lower in 1937-1938 
than they were in 1909-14. But in 1942 
farm labor cost more than it did in 


- 1909-14, so the “Big Four” now wants it 


included in figuring parity. 

Critics of the “Big Four’s” proposal 
reply that farm labor costs still are be- 
low the record high of 1920, and that 
the income of farmers in 1942 was 
much higher than it was in 1920. 

In order to control rising prices, last 
September the President had demanded 
that Congress change the Price Control 
Act of 1942, which permitted farm 
prices to go to 110 Fe cent of parity. 

The House passed a bill permitting 
the President to fix farm prices at 100 
per cent of parity. Then it raised parity 
to 112 per cent by adding the cost of 
farm labor to the parity formula. After 
a bitter fight, Congress rejected this 
plan. A bill was  ormege permitting the 
President to fix farm prices at parity. 
But he was also directed to increase 
farm prices if necessary to cover rising 
farm labor costs. 


Higher Prices Affect Cost of Living 

Since that time the “Big Four” has not 
been satisfied with the Government's 
handling of farm prices and labor costs. 
It insists that the way to raise farm pro- 
duction in 1943 is to increase farm 
prices by including labor costs in figur- 


ing parity. 
othe Office of Price Administration re- 
plies that an increase in parity prices 


























Harris & Ewing 


The man who controls food production confers with 
the man who controls 
Claude Wickard (left) chats with Prentiss Brown. 


rices. Food Administrator 


will cause the cost of living to rise. This 
will bring demands for wage increases. 
If wages are increased the price of 
things bought by the farmer will in- 
crease and parity prices will rise again. 
Labor will demand another wage in- 
crease, and so on until we have a run- 
away inflation. 

Two important farm organizations— 
the Farmers’ Union, which represents 
low-income farmers, and the American 
National Livestock “Association oppose 
the “Big Four’s” parity plan. They warn 
that it will lead only to inflation. 

Public opinion pools indicate that 
most farmers do not favor the “Big 
Four’s” ab oes The average farmer 
appears well satisfied with present par- 
ity prices. He asks only that he be 
given enough help through pr 
machinery, cash loans and benefit pey- 
ments, to harvest his crops and make a 
reasonable profit in 1943. 


Summary 


Through its County War Boards, the 
Department of Agriculture is helping 
farmers get machinery cash loans, a 
benefit payments for win-the-war crops. 
But the farmers’ greatest need is labor. 

The “Big Four’ od that higher 
parity prices are nee ed to cover the 
armers increased cost of production 
in 1948. Critics reply that higher par- 
ity will only bring demands for higher 
wages, which in turn will lead us down 
the road to inflation. 


NEXT WEEK: How labor’s demands 
for higher wages affect the farmer's 
problems. 





dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 

Churchill at Casablanca, Morocco, 
brought an immediate reaction from our 
allies. China’s foreign minister, T. V. 
Soong, commented: “The year 1943 
will prove the United Nations are no 
longer on the defense but possess a 
burning determination and ever-expand- 
ing strength to encompass the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the aggressor na- 
tions.” 

Details of the plans made could not 
be announced, but in weeks to come 
they will reveal themselves in the news- 

per headlines. The decisions reached 
By President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill will have a strong bear. 
ing on the course and duration of the 
war. 
For ten days the two great leaders 
met in a sun-splashed villa near Casa- 
blanca, on the shore of French Moroc- 
co. The purpose of their meeting was 
to plan for Allied offensives, military 
og political, on all the world’s battle- 
fronts this year. Their objective is to 
bring about the “unconditional sur 
render” of the Axis powers. 

In a war that is full of drama, few 

isodes have been more dramatic than 

is great council of war in Casablanca. 
Here, in Anne O’Hare McCormick’s 
words, were “the general staffs of the 
Anglo-American armies, the command. 
ers from the field, the entire dramatis 
personae of the political performance 
in North Africa, General Giraud and 
General de Gaulle shaking hands on one 
side of the stage, the President and the 
Prime Minister giving a joint interview 
on the other.” 


T= historic meéting between Presi- 


Informal Meeting 


The keynote of the meeting was in. 
tormality. There was none of the pomp 
and circumstance which used to sur- 
round the meetings of Hitler and Mus- 
solini. The two leaders of the mightiest 
military coalition the world has ever 
known were most unmilitary-looking. 
Mr. Roosevelt in a worn gray suit and 
no hat (“I was born without a hat,” 
he said, when the Prime Minister re- 
marked on it); Mr. Churchill also in 
gray, topped with a battered homburg. 

Casablanca meeting was historic 
as well as picturesque. It was the first 
time in history that a President had left 
the soi] of the United States during 
wartime. Not since Abraham Lincoln 
visited the battlefields of the Civil War 
had a Chief Executive reviewed Ameri- 
can on a fighting front. 

ident Roosevelt's 5,000-mile 
flight from Washington was the first air 


journey ever to be taken by a President. 
The trip to Africa was fraught with 
danger. Not only were there the usual 
hazards of cross-ocean flights, but Casa- 
blanca is only 850 miles from the near- 
est German bomber bases. One reporter 
on his way to the conference was killed 
by anti-aircraft fire when his plane 
strayed over Spain. 

Mr. Roosevelt smashed completely 
the old tradition that a President could 
not function outside of the borders of 
the United States. This tradition, his- 
torians tell us, was set by George 





Taiburt in N Y. World-Teleer 


Right in Der Fuehrer’s Face 


Washington, who once toured New 
England but carefully avoided enter- 
ing Rhode Island because it had not 
yet ratified the Constitution. State De- 
partment officials said that under Ameri- 
can law, President Roosevelt was Chief 
Executive in or out of the United 
States. No “acting President” was 
necessary. Any papers that Mr. Roose- 
velt signed abroad would be binding 
and legal. 

All these romantic and historical de- 
tails fade into unimportance in com- 
parison with what was done at the con- 
ference. 

“The entire field of the war was sur- 
veyed theatre by theatre throughout 
the world, and all resources were mar- 
shaled for a more intense prosecution 
of the war by sea, land, and air,” said 
the official communique. This implies 
that decisions were reached on military, 
political and economic matters. 

It is clear that the greatest of these 
decisions was military. The men who 





United Nations Chiefs Map 1943 Strategy 


took part in the conference is the surest _ 


proof of that. The heads of the mili- 
tary, naval and air forces of the United 
States and Britain, accompanied their 
chiefs. They met two or r 2 times a 
day, while the President and Prime 
Minister were carrying on their talks 
all day, through dinner, and far into 
the night. 

“Complete agreement was reached 
between the leaders of the two coun- 
tries and their respective staffs upon 
war plans and enterprises to be nial 
taken during the campaigns of 1948 
against Germany, Italy ame ted with 
a view to drawing the utmost advantage 
from the markedly favorable turn of 
events at the close of 1942.” 

This indicates that at last the United 
States and Britain have devised a com- 
mon strategy. Military leaders of the 
two countries have kept in touch with 
each other through the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff organization with head- 
quarters in Washington. But they have 
not always agreed, and until now, th 
have had no master plan from which 
to work. 


Weakness of Coalition Warfare 


If Roosevelt and Churchill have 
worked out a common strategy, a mas- 
ter plan of war for all the United Na- 
tions, they have done away with ps 
of the weakness of coalition warfare. 

But only part, as critics have been 
quick to point out. These critics 
are disappointed because out of the 
Casablanca conference there did not 
come a unified command to carry out 
the unified plan. There should be, they 
think, a supreme war council with a 
single commander in chief to direct the 
operations of the armies, navies and 
air forces of all the United Nations. 

They point out that the Axis has had 
a certain advantage because Hitler is 
supreme in Axis Europe, and the Ital- 
ians, Rumanians and Hungarians take 
their orders from Berlin. 

Advocates of a unified command use 
the example of World War I. In the fall 
of 1917, the Allies were faced with dis- 
aster. The cause was not lack of abil 


ity or resources. It was rather to be | 


sought, as General Tasker H. Bliss 
wrote, in “the manifest lack of unity of 
purpose on the part of the Entente 
Powers.” Not until] a Supreme War 
Council had been set up and General 
Foch made Generalissimo of all the 
Allied armies, did the tide turn toward 
victory. 

Admiral William H. Standley, United 


States Ambassador to Russia, does not 7 
believe that a unified command would 
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work. “When you begin mess Tem 
eneral staffs conducting wars that are 
taking place all over the world,” he said 
last week, “it is difficult for me to con- 
ceive of a staff which could assimilate 
and make the decisions covering all 
phases. I think things as they are now 
come about as near as they can to this 
idea of assigning areas of responsi- 
bility.” 


Stalin‘s Failure to Attend 


Another thing that disturbed critics 
was that neither Stalin nor Chiang Kai- 
shek was represented, although their 
two countries have been doing the bulk 
of the land fighting against the Axis. 

“Premier Stalin,” said the Casablanca 
communique, “was cordially invited to 
meet the President and Prime Minister, 
in which case the meeting would have 
been held very much farther to the east. 
He was unable to leave Russia at this 
time, on account of the great offensive 
which he himself, as commander in 
chief, is directin Premier Stalin 
has been fully ~ of the military 
proposals . . The President and the 
Prime Minister have been in communi- 
cation with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. They have apprised him of the 
measures which they are undertaking to 
assist him in China’s magnificent and 
unrelaxing struggle for the common 
cause. ; 

This explanation does not satisty 
critics. They do not think it answers 
fully the question: why was Stalin not 





confer with General 


Giraud (left), 
North Africa, and General de Gaulle (right), Fighting French leader. 





A Casablanca, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
' Churchill decided political and military course of war 


there? Was not enough effort made to 
get him there? Or was he unwilling to 
come, because he did. not want to com- 
mit himself completely to Anglo-Ameri- 
can war and peace aims? 

“One cannot repress a feeling ot dis- 
appointment,” declared Wendell L. 

illkie. “We had been led to believe 
by rumor and numerous advance news 
reports that great events were shaping. 
We had hoped that Mr. Stalin and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek might be in 
attendance, that . . . Russia and China 
were at last to be recognized as equal 
in the problem of war and the peace 
to come.” 

Criticism of what the conference did 
not do is bound to overshadow what 
it did accomplish. For the details of the 
strategic plans that were made must 
remain military secrets. We can be sure 
that the location, number and relative 
strength of Allied assaults on the Nazi 
fortress of Europe this year was the 
principal topic of discussion. 


Plans to Crush Hitler First 


From the way the war is being 
tought, there is little doubt that our 
he intend first to knock Hitler out 
of the war. This means clearing up the 
situation in North Africa, and pushing 
the Axis out of Tunisia. Then will come 
the invasion of the continent of Euro 
itself. Whether that invasion will take 
place in* northern Europe, southern 
Europe, or on the Channel coast, or in 
two, or all three of these places, and just 


Big Four at Casablanca. President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 


High Commissioner for French 


ef 


it will come, is one of the decis- 
which must remain veiled in 

This does not mean that the Pacific 
war will be neglected. In recent months 
we have fought the Japanese to a 
standstill with meager forces. When we 
are a with Hitler and able to 
turn our strength against her, Ja) 
will be crushed. ¥ ~~ 

So much for the milit strategy 
mapped at Casablanca. The key to 
political strategy which was adopted 
is in President Roosevelt’s use of Een- 
eral Grant’s -famous challenge—“un- 
conditional surrender.” This was notice 
to our own people, to the Axis, and to 
the world, that no half measures will 
be considered. 

“When the captive people of Europe 
understand that Germany must sur- 
render unconditionally,” writes Walter 
Lippmann, “then they will understand 
that the future in each country lies 
not with those among them who have — 
collaborated with Germany, but with 
those among them who have resisted.” 

A special problem at the conference 
was the dispute between General Henri 
Honoré Giraud and Genera] Charles 
de Gaulle over the character of the 
French government in North Africa. De 
Gaulle insisted.that before there could 
be any collaboration between them Gir- 
aud must repudiate Vichy, liquidate its 
followers in North Africa, and come out 
openly for the restoration of the Third 
Republic. This would be a tough as- 
signment in the country which was de- 
scribed by one correspondent as “about 
90 per cent Vichy and 10 per cent de 
Gaullist and almost 100 per cent oppor- 
tunist.” 

Allied leaders want peace in North 
Africa while they are busy kicking the 
Axis out, so Giraud and de Gaulle were 
brought to Casablanca in the hope that 
they could iron out their differences. 

They were persuaded to shake hands 
for the camera. They issued a state- 
ment saying: “We have registered en- 
tire agreement on the end to be 
achieved, which is the liberation of 
France and the triumph of human lib- 
erties by the total defeat of the en- 
emy.” In other words, they did not 
reach full agreement for full coopera- 
tion, but they did take the first step. 

The negotiations between the French 
generals were incidental, and the politi- 
cal strategy developed at Casablanca 
will be more important as time goes on. 
It was the military strategy which will 
bear the first fruits. As we wait for 
those fruits to ripen, we can keep one 
omen in mind. The letter of General 
Grant from which President Roosevelt 
took the phrase, “unconditional sur- 
render,” ends with these words: “I 
8 es to move immediately upbn your 


works.” 





Peace with 


HE “Unconditional Surrender” Con- 

ference at Casablanca may have 

been called as an answer to peace 
feelers that had been put out by the 
Axis. The conference has produced 
much optimism in regard to an early 
end of the war. Much of this optimism 
will be destroyed by the long, hard 
struggle still ahead of us. Our leaders 
warn that the war will be long, hard 
and costly. 

Yet it is not inappropriate to talk 
about peace—peace with victory—before 
the war is won. In World War I, Presi- 
dent Wilson began to talk about war 
aims and peace terms in 1916, long 
before our country became a bellig- 
erent. His famous “Fourteen Points” 
were developed early in 1918 when the 
war appeared to be going badly for 
our side. Wilson’s program stiffened the 
morale of the Allied peoples. At the 
same time, it undermined the loyalty 
of the subject races within the Aus- 
trian and Turkish empires. 


Harder to Make Peace Than War 


Clemenceau, war-time Premier of 
France and chairman of the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919, once re- 
marked that the task of making peace 
is much more difficult than the task of 
making war. Churchill must have had 
this in mind when he made his radio 
address of November 29, 1942. The 
present war, Churchill suggested, might 
end in Europe while it continued to 
rage in Asia. If it turned out that way, 
* the United Nations would meet to 
frame a European settlement while 
they were still fighting Japan in the 
Far East. Thus it might '- possible 


to avoid the quarrels which split the 


Paris Peace Conference. The Allies 
would continue to be united by com- 
mon dangers and sacrifices. 

Allied leaders are concerned about 
winning the peace as well as winning 
the war. Many a treaty to end one war 
has contained within it the germs of 
a future war. 

One of the longest and most unusual 
peace conferences on record was the 
one which drew up the Treaty of West- 


ia ending the terrible Thirty Years’ 


ar (1618-1648). Since the Holy 


By Philip Dorf 


Victory 


Roman Emperor was at 
war with Catholic 
France and Protestant 
Sweden, it was decided 
to held the peace con- 
ference in two separate 
sections, at two towns 
in Westphalia. At Miin- 
ster, the Emperor's 
delegates conferred 
with the French under 
the mediation of the 
Pope. At Osnabriick, 30 
miles away, another 
group of the Emperor's 
diplomats met with the 
representatives of 
Sweden under the me- 
diation of the King of 
Denmark. The actual 
work of framing treaties 
did not begin until 
1645. Not until 1648 were the treaties 
signed. 

Too often, victories won on the bat- 
tlefield have been lost at the conference 
table. Fortunately, this was not true 
of our Revolutionary War. Following 
Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown in 
1781, the British government sent a 
representative to Paris to begin infor- 
mal peace talks with Franklin. 

Britain was also at war with France, 
who was our ally, and with Spain and 
Holland. John Jay and John Adams, 
who joined Franklin, discovered that 
the ministers of Louis XVI secretly 
were pressing the claims of Spain and 
France to our disadvantage. One of the 
French ministers, Vergennes, was in 
favor of confining the United States 
to the narrow area east of the Alle- 


“ghenies. Jay and Adams persuaded 


Franklin to enter into separate nego- 
tiations with England. A preliminary 
Anglo-American treaty established the 
Mississippi as our western boundary. 
The scheme of the French and Spanish 
diplomats fell through. 

After the defeat and abdication of 
Napoleon in 1814, a great European 
Congress met at Vienna. The Czar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Austria, the 
kings of Prussia and Bavaria, and a 
host of lesser princes attended in per- 
son. While the mass of delegates en- 


N.Y. Public Library Print Collection 


San Stefano Treaty (1878) between Turkey and 
Russia did not settle Balkan question. Other 
European powers demanded treaty be changed. 


gaged in a round of balls, the actual 
work was entrusted to a Committee of 
the Eight representing the principal 
powers. The Congress was nearly 
wrecked by the quarrel between Prus- 


sia (backed by Russia) and Austria E 


(backed by England) over the dis- 


position of Saxony. But this point and 


others, were settled by compromise. 

The Congress held in Berlin, in 1878, 
to settle the questions growing out of 
the Russo-Turkish War, was dominated 
by countries which had taken no pea 
in the war. After defeating Tur 
Russia had forced her to sign the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Britain, France 
and other European countries were 
worried by Russia’s expanding influ- 
ence in the Balkans. They demanded 
that the settlement between Russia and 
Turkey be placed before a general con- 
ference of the Great Powers. 


Since Germany appeared to have no ’ 


direct interest in the questions involved, 


the conference was held at Berlin. In- © 
uestion, © 


stead of settling the Balkan 
the Congress only intensified the rival- 
ries of the Great Powers in the Bak 


kans, knows as the “tinder-box” of 


Europe. By placing Bosnia and Her- 


zegovina under control of Austria the © 


Congress antagonized Serbia. It added 
fuel to a hatred which was responsible 
for the outbreak of World War I. 
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La] BUILDERS OF AMERICA _ 


BY FRANK RONAN 
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TY ROBERT E. LEE (tow-ter [2m apa, wee, coroner soseer eee 
Great Soldier O STATES ARMY ad oo 


and Gentleman = 


OBERT EDWARD LEE was grad- 
vated from the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and later served | 
as its superintendent. 

He fought brilliantly in the Mex- 
ican War. In 1861 he offered his f 
services to the Confederacy. 

Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia & 
was small and poorly equipped. But 
his military genius balked Union 
commanders for four years. hs 

Few generals have beenasloved Ba 
and respected by their troops as & 
was Lee. He is considered one of the 
greatest generals of all time. 

















VICTORY OVER FEDERAL FORCES AT 
CHANCELLORSVILLE, BUT THIS VICTORY 
WAS MARRED BY THE DEATH OF LEE'S 
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WASHINGTON. 


“Coordinating” 


Latin America 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


OW many American republics are 
there?” 

“Name the capitals and presidents of 
any six of them.” 

“What's the difference between South 
America and Latin America?” 

It was not a quiz kid program that 
brought forth these queries. It was a 
group of newspapermen chatting at the 
National Press Club on the day when 
Chile formally broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Axis. I won't give these 
gentlemen away by telling you how in- 
— were their answers. 

ere was a time in Washington— 


and not so very long past—when South 
America meant nothing to the five hun- 
dred newspaper men here, except an 
occasional social function at the Pan- 
American Building. 


Today, owing to the war and to 
Nelson Rockefeller’s work as Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, we are 
learning something about our neighbors 
to the south. 


Drives Axis Out of South America 


Mr. Rockefeller happens to be the 
grandson of John D. Rockefeller, Sr.. 
and the son of the great philanthropist. 
But he is carving a solid reputation on 
his own merits. He started out with a 
small committee on Latin American af- 
fairs, found plenty of work for it to do 
—and won the support of the President 
and Secretary of State Hull. 

The result was that in July of 1941 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was established by 
Executive Order, with headquarters in 
the artment of Commerce Building 
in Washington. Branch offices are lo- 
cated in South American capitals. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s aides, all with the 
title of Assistant Coordinator, are Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, John C. McClintock, 
Joseph C. Rovensky, and Percy L. 


Douglas. They have built up a person- 
nel of more than a * so. persons. 

The Office is working to build up a 
strong mutual respect and understand- 
ing among all the nations of the Amer- 
icas. This will better prepare them to 
meet emergency wartime demands 
jointly and to plan together for a sound 
post-war structure. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
is responsible for many projects in the 
economic field, undertaken not only by 
the Office but also by other agencies of 
the Government and by private groups. 
The “Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals” resulted from a study made 
by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs with the coop- 
eration of the Departments of State and 
Commerce. The Office carried out a 
successful voluntary program for the 
a of United States agents and 
sales outlets identified directly or indi- 
rectly with Axis activities in the other 
republics. 

Another activity of the Office in the 
economic field has been an exhaustive 
study of the ownership of airlines in the 
other American republics, which re- 
vealed a large number of lines owned 
by Axis interests. A fund of $8,000,000 
was allocated by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. This money provided 


necessary equipment and technical and” 
financial assistance to local national in- 7 
terests for the purpose of getting air- 
line control out af the hands of the 
Axis. 

. The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
has cooperated with buying agencies of 
the Government in an attempt to in- 
crease imports to this country from the 
other republics. It has also worked 
closely with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and the Department of 
State in a program of loans by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to various American 
republics to ease exchange difficulties, 
In the field of agriculture, the Of- 
fice is aiding the development of com- 
plementary agriculture products in trop- 
ical and semi-tropical areas of the hemi- 
sphere. 

The Office’s program of health and 
sanitation in the southern republics is 
designed to fit into all this development 
work with the object of stimulating the 
production of essential supplies for war 
needs. More healthful conditions for 
these producers are essential for post- 
war progress. 


Develops Mutual Understanding 


A large part of the program of the 
Office has cw devoted to improving 
methods of communication between the 
21 republics. A steady flow of news, ar- 
ticles, pictures and research material re- 
lating to the United States war effort is 
prepared and distributed to newspapers 
and magazines in the other republics. 

In the field of radio, the Office has en- 
couraged special programs beamed to 
the other Americas, in addition to pro- 
pum of Latin American background 
or broadcast in this country. 

In addition, the Office seeks to hel 
fill an increased demand in the U. 
for news about the other republics. 


ffice of Coordinator of Inter-American Affair® 


Nelson Rockefeller (right) was guest of President and Mrs. Vargas 
at military parade in Rio de Janeiro on his recent visit to Brazil. 
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Shall We Lower Voting Age fo 18? 





A Debate on a Timely Question 
by High School Students 





Press Assn. 


if young men of 18 are old enough to fight, are they old enough to 
vote? Photo: Army swearing in 18- and 19-year-olds at Richmond, Va. 


AST October Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg (Rep., Michigan), proposed 
to the United States Congress a consti- 
tutional amendment reducing the vot- 
ing age to 18. If young men of 18 are 
old enough to fight, he said, they are old 
enough to vote. A bill with the same 
objective was offered by Senator Ray- 
mond E. Willis (Rep., Indiana), who 
pointed out that the states already have 
the power to reduce the voting age in 
their own territory. 

Support for the movement is plenti- 
ful. Among leading educators who favor 
it is George D. Stoddard, president of 
the University of the State of New York 
and State Commissioner of Education. 
In his book, The Meaning of Intelli- 
gence, published this month by the Mac- 
millan Company, Dr. Stoddard writes: 

. voting for all persons at age of 18 
is clearly indicated. By that age most 
persons have finished school and are 
meeting real economic and social re- 
sponsibilities. Their intelligence, en- 
ergy, and sense of participation ade- 
quately counterbalance the wisdom and 
life experience of voting citizens in the 
latter a 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt came out 
in favor of votes for 18-year-olds, both 
in her column, “My Day,” and in a re- 
cent conference. Others reported as fa- 
vorable to the idea are Floyd Reeves, Di- 
rector of the American Youth Commis- 
sion; Aubrey Williams, National Youth 


Administrator; James Marshall, former 
president of the New York City Board 
of Education; and Alonzo G. Grace, 
State Commissioner of Education for 
Connecticut. 

The opponents of the movement, if 
any, have not yet been very vocal in ex- 
pressing their opinions. It has been 
pointed out, however, that the change 
would include women as well as.men 
and would hold in peace as well as in 
war. And it has been suggested that 
the zeal of youth for public affairs is not 
so great in normal times as in times 
of emergency. 

A few years ago the American Youth 
Commission made a study of young peo- 
ple in Maryland. Results of this survey 
showed that almost half of the young 
people between 22 and 24 failed to ex- 
ercise their voting privilege. More 24- 
year-olds than 22-year-olds voted, how- 
ever. This would seem to indicate that 
the lower age groups are inclined to be 
indifferent to politics. 

Further investigation revealed that 
at least one-third of the young people 

uestioned believed their votes would 

o no good. Commenting on this, Floyd 
W. Reeves and Howard M. Bell write: 
“Youth realize the function of the Fed- 
eral government with what seems to be 
a greater degree of clarity than is pres- 
ent in adults. Yet there is no familiar 
clarity to be found in their conception of 
the vital function which the individual 


must play in the total democratic proc- 
ess.” (American Youth Faces the Future; 

Unit No. 2, Problems in American Life; 

National Council for the Social Studies 

and National Association of Secondary 

School Principals; 1942.) 

High schools are very much interested 
in the movement. In an article in School 
Activities for December, 1942, C. C. 
Harvey, principal of the Rock River 
~4 School, Rock River, Wyoming, 
said: “Eighteen is the age at which the 
sop of boys and girls finish their 
high school courses . . . If they were per- 
mitted to vote at about the same time 
they finished high school, it would be a 
great incentive for the schools to give 
more attention to preparing them for in- 
telligent voting.” 

Mr. Harvey urges extension of the 
practice of celebrating “Citizenship 
Recognition Day,” the third Sunday in 
May, when those who come of age or 
are naturalized are welcomed into citi- 
zenship. This custom would have added 
significance, Mr. Harvey believes, if the 
gap between high school commence- 
ment and attainment of voting age were 
closed. 

The editor of the Rock River High 
School newspaper has proposed a stu- 
dent organization for the iscussion of 
a proposed amendment to lower the 
voting age and of other problems re- 
lating to ee citizenship. When 
plans are complete, the Rock River pu- 
pils hope to write to other high schools 
and interest them in forming similar or- 
ganizations for future voters. 

Another school which has demon- 
strated a lively interest in the problem 
is Hall High School, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. Richard J. Stanley submit- 
ted the question to his class of seniors 
in “Problems of Democracy” at West 
Hartford. The vote of the group was at 
first 4 to 1 affirmative. Further thought 
changed this to 2 to 1. The arguments 
presented here by students on both sides 
do not in any sense cover the entire 
question, but they are an indication of 
what some high school pupils are think- 
ing on the ne hag 


Discussion by Students of West 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 


“PRO” SPEAKERS 
By Mariquita Clark 


| pee advance of American democracy 
can be measured in terms of the pro- 
portion of its people allowed to vote. 
Restrictions on this right have in the 
past been based on church membership, 
mee holding, color, sex, citizenship, 
iteracy, and age. 

In colonial Massachusetts only two 
of every five adult white males could 
vote. The first of the restrictions to 
was church membership, followed pa 









4 \ 
ually . ag property holding qualifica- 

tions. This was done colony by colony 
and state by state, since fixing qualifica- 
tion for voting was exclusively a state 
power until the passage of Amend- 
ment XIV. ’ 

In the great Jacksonian era, the fran- 
chise was widened to include most men. 
Through the elimination of property 

ifications, eastern states followed 
lead of the new west by extending 
the suffrage to mechanics, small shop- 
rs, and others. This movement was 
continued. Between 1830 and 1850 the 
tion of the United States did not 
quite double, yet the number of voters 
ag A tripled. This is the basic rea- 
son for calling this period “the era of 
the rise of the common man.” 

The Civil War brought suffrage to 
Negroes as well as Federal taking over 
of a state power. Women, spurred on 
by the feeling of unfair suffrage treat- 
ment, began a campaign in the 1870s 
that took fifty years before it finally 
achieved success. They could rightly 
feel that the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment was one of the greatest triumphs 
of democracy, for the voting popula- 
tion had been doubled. 

The case is simple. Democracy means 
tule of the people. Who are “the peo- 
ple”? “The people” now include men 
and women over 21; whites, blacks, and 
yellows; those who own pro and 
those who do not; those whe rg Moe 
members and those who are not. But 
young people of 18 to 21 are still classed 
with imbeciles and criminals. In the in- 
terests of the growth of democracy the 
suffrage should be extended to these 


youths. 
* wv wv 


By Robert Lynch 


Few will quarrel with the principle 
established above. Many will oppose, 
for various reasons, adding four million 
new voters to the lists. Would these 
young people be good voters? Well, 
what goes to make a good voter? Surely 
it is a combination of intelligence, edu- 
cation, and responsibility. 

Young people have this combination, 

y when compared with any 

r group of newly-made voters in 

our history. Young men and women are 

as intelligent as any other age group. 

In fact, it intelligence is held to be 
adaptability, youth is superior. 

American boys and girls are well edu- 
cated at 18 as compared with their fore- 
fathers. The high schools of this coun- 

have more than twice their 1900 en- 
ent, in proportion to population. 
And in 1940 the average age at gradu- 
ation was 18. 
_ Furthermore, the kind of education 
available has been thoughtfully adapted 
to citizenship. History, democracy and 


Seat Sip 





its problems, civics and government are 
part of every pupil’s education. There 
is little doubt that young people are as 
intelligent and well educated as the 
average voter. 

But youth is told that it is irrespon- 
sible and immature and that 21 is a tra- 
ditional age. To the last contention 
it should be said that there are so many 
exceptions that the tradition is shaky. 
In most states persons may marry before 
21. In many they may own and main- 
tain property at 18. In some they may 
work in restricted industries at that age. 
In all they may leave school before 18. 

Does the Army say it is drafting men 
or children? Voting age should be ma- 
turity age—not some legal fiction. True, 
some youths are irresponsible, but so are 
some adults. 

In a large sense, responsibility comes 
with duties, not before. Let the 18-, 19- 
and 20-year-old people vote, and all 
their civic education will have a purpose 
and a sense of maturity. 

Youths will make one great contribu- 
tion—a strong idealism. They are mem- 
bers of no hard and fast social or eco- 
nomic group. They are intensely earnest 
and patriotic. America should be proud 
to take in its young people as full 
partners. 


w w w 


“CON” SPEAKERS 
By Agnes Carter 


a real quarrel on this question comes 
from the statement—“Old enough 
to fight is old enough to vote.” But 
lowering the voting age to 18 has 
nothing to do with patriotism or win- 
ning the war. The aft age has been 
lowered before, making boys of 20 elig- 
ible, but there was no agitation that they 
were old enough to vote. 

The war may be over in a compara- 
tively short time, but this proposed 
change would remain as of the 
Constitution, applying to all of this age 
group. 

Under the common law, 21 is the 
legal age for both men and women. In 
26 countries the legal age is 21 or above, 
while it is below 21 in only six. Legal 
age is based on real maturity. To advo- 
cate the lowering of the voting age is to 
advocate the lowering of the legal age. 
This in turn presupposes that the youth 
of today matures at a lower age than 
its forefathers. 

It is true that a person who is well 
educated will make a good voter, but it 
seems reasonable that the best voter 
would be the one who has had this 
study and who has also had practical 
experience in our way of life. At 18 a 
person has had little of this practical 
experience. The voting age should re- 
main 21. 


ne ee eal oa on ‘guanine 
Most ‘young peo between the ag = : 


of 18 and 21 are at home. Relations with 


parents are therefore unbroken, and ™ 
young people are still under parental in. “ 


fluence. They seek parents’ advice on a 
great number of matters that other peo- 
ple have to settle for themselves. if the 
voting age were lowered, the change 
would tend to break up family life, and 
make boys and girls seem independent 
before they were really ready for inde- 
pendence. 


w w ¥ 


By Neil Brundage 


Two admitted points should clear this 
discussion and point up the issue. 
(1) Young people of 18 are as intelli- 

ent as their fathers and mothers. (2) 

hey have, at 18, at least as good an 
education as the average voter. But, 
and here is the real point, they do not 
have the experience in life that is needed 
for maturity and responsible thinking. 

Those supporting the proposed 
change can’t have their cake and eat 
it, too. They can’t say that young peo- 
ple today stay in school longer than was 
the case in 1900 (which is true), and 
also that they have as great experience 
in the working world (which is false). 

The hard act is that educational 
es for our specialized business 
and professional world takes a longer 
time than it used to. If grandfather quit 
school to go to work at 14, he lost much 
schooling but he was soon on his own, 
thinking and acting independently. His 
better educated grandson needs the 
three years between 18 and 21 to settle 
his views and make him a man. 

Indeed, when we consider this point, 
it would seem easier to build a case for 
raising rather than lowering the voting 
age. Young people are only vaguely in- 
terested in he oats political and eco- 
nomic world. The only problems of de- 
mocracy that arouse them are the ones 
that affect them directly and immedi- 
ately, such as the new draft act. 

What are young people interested in? 
Three things: (1) their personal social 
life; (2) the other sex, with increasing 
ideas of marriage and a home; (3) a 
job and the start of their economic life. 

This is right and proper for, until 
these personal problems are settled, 
they cannot be real citizens and should 
not be made voters. 

The traditional age of 21 is founded 
on long experience and general agree- 
ment. Young people themselves are not 
onaslidiiiadee in favor of a change, as 
the poll of any high school class will 
show. 

Young people may, perhaps, favor the 
idea. But when they consider the re- 
sponsibility it places on them, they are 
willing to wait three years for the vote. 
Then they will be ready. 
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Classroom Activities 


Our Win-the-War 
—pp. 4, 5 


After the class has read the article 
under the above heading, have pupils 
complete and score the test on page 
16. Then take up these questions: 

1. How can persons who are not farm- 


ers help with the food problem? 

2. How do lend-lease, labor require- 
ments, and steel allotments affect our food 
supplies? 

3. Do you feel that farmers should re- 
ceive higher prices at this time? 

4. Do farmers in general appear to want 
higher prices for their products just now? 

5. What effects would increased farm 


Farm Program 


- prices have upon wage demands of indus- 


trial labor? upon inflation? 

6. Would you call the “Big Four” a 
pressure group? 

7. What can be done to make the land 
army a successful undertaking? 

8. What is your opinion of our plan to 
feed the starving peoples of Europe? 

9. Explain the function and organiza- 
tion of the County War Boards. 

10. Do you think that higher labor costs 
ought to be figured in farm parity? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Report on the topic, “Cost of Living 
Controls vs. Farm and Industrial Labor 


_ Costs.” See World Week, October 19-24, 


1942, “Government by Pressure.” Also see 
the following references in World Week: 
“Inflation, the Enemy at Home,” September 
21-26, 1942: “Man Power Crisis,” October 
12-17, 1942. Consult Scholastic for No- 
vember 17, 1941: “Farmers Man the Food 
Front.” 

Other references: “Unified Command 
and Democracy in Agriculture,” by J. D. 
Hoskins, Science, December 25, 1942: 
“Training Services for War Industries and 
Agriculture,” Education for Victory, Jan- 
uary 1, 1943; “Wartime Wages and Man- 

wer in Farming,” by W. Bowden, 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1942. 


United Nations Chiefs Map 1943 
Strategy—pp. 6, 7 . 


After the class has read the article 
about the Casablanca conference, raise 
these questions: 

1. What was the main purpose of this 
conference? 

2. What evidence is there to indicate 
that this major objective was accomplished? 

8. Does it seem that a master plan of 
strategy was achieved? 


4. What is especially dramatic about 
the meeting? 

5. In what ways did this meeting over- 
shadow previous meetings between. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill? 

6. Can you suggest reasons why the 
President felt it was necessary to have this 
meeting overseas instead of in Washington? 

7. On what two major points has there 
been criticism of the Casablanca confer- 
ence? 


Exercise for the Class: 

List in parallel columns what seem to 
have been the accomplishments of the 
Casablanca conference and those things 
which seem to have been unsatisfactory. 
State beneath your tabulation what gen- 
eralizations you would make. 

Consult World Week, October 5-10, 
1942, “Managing a Global War.” See also 
Foreign Policy Association Headline Book, 
Uniting Today for Tomorrow, pp. 51-61, 
and report on the topic, “Unified Command 
for the United Nations.” 


Peace With Victory—p. 8 


Although too much talk of peace may 
have the effect of building up people's 
hopes prematurely, an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the problem seems vital. 
The principal objection being-raised is 
that we should concentrate all our ef- 
forts on the prosecution of the war just 
at present, rather than to waste them in 
thoughts of what we shall do after the 
war. It has also been said that the world 
situation may be so completely changed 





Coming Next Week 
(February 22-27 Issue) 


Wages and the Cost of Living: 
How Labor’s Demands Affect In- 
flation. 

The Submarine Menace—Hitler 
Risks All on Undersea Warfare. 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory: The U-Boat Menace in World 
War I. 

Builders of America: U. S. Grant 
(Picture Biography). 

Aviation: The Human Body and 
Flight. 

Who's Who: A. F. Whitney; Nazi 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz. 

Civics at Work: Council of State 
Governments. 

Know Your World: Morocco. 














by the end of the war that our present 
plans will have no validity. 

Both these criticisms may be easily 
refuted. If we do no thinking and talk- 
ing about peace until the war is over, 
we shall find ourselves faced with “a 
tremendous problem which will sudden- 
ly cry for solution, and we shall not 
know where to begin. As for the 
changes which may take place in the 
world, we can prophesy them fairly 
accurately if we consider the past and 
view the situation squarely and objec- 
tively. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. In what ways did Wilson’s early peace 
plans help the Allied cause? 

2. Why do you think the Treaty of 
— ia was such a long drawn-out 
affair 

3. How did the “peace talks” after the 
Revolution work out to our advantage? 

4. Show how disunity nearly wrecked 
the peace plans following Napoleon’s de- 
feat and abdication. 


Inside Washington—p.10 


There are three questions raised at 
the beginning of the article “Coordi- 
nating Latin America.” Give these ques- 
tions as a brief written test and have 
pupils score their own papers. Next 
have one or more pupils locate each 
of the twenty-one Latin American coun- 
tries. If a cartograph map is available, 
have various pupils draw in the out- 
lines and write in the labels of the 
twenty-one nations. Possessions of 
other nations in this area should also 
be pointed out and distinguished from 
the republics. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Consult any recent American history 
textbook and make a large time-line to 
show high points in the relations of the 
U. S. and Latin America since 1932. In- 
clude the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. See also “Pan- 
Americana” in back issues of World Week. 


How Shall Jurors Be Chosen?—p. 13 


After the class has read the article 
under the above heading, raise these 
questions for discussion: 

1. Comment on the statement: “The 
chief aim of democratic government is to 
get twelve honest men in the jury box.” 

(Continued on next page) 



















2. Show how the magistrate’s court acts 
as a sifter for criminal cases. 
8. What conclusions do you reach after 
considering the findings of the Ruth Com- 
~ mission? 
4. Do you think a blue-ribbon jury is 

‘ood or a bad idea? Why? 

. One writer has said that if he had his 
way, he would see that a law was passed 
to provide that citizens called for jury 
duty be excused from their regular em- 
ployment at full pay so that they might 
serve. He regards jury duty as a right and 

ivilege as well as a responsibility and 
Feels at it should be in much the same 
@lass as service in the armed forces. What 
do you think of this? 


Should We Lower Voting Age to 18? 

—pp. 11, 12 

Before the class reads the article 
under the above heading, have pupils 
complete the test on page 16. Next take 
a census of the class to see how many 
wouk: be for and against such a move. 
Obtain a cross-section of reasons for 
the class vote. Then have the class read 
the article. Next have pupils analyze 
the “pro” and con” discussions made by 
high school pupils. Major points should 
be listed on the board and discussed. 


Exercise for the Class: 

Write a carefully worded paragraph 
stating why you would or would not like 
to see the voting age lowered to 18. 


Builders of America—p. 9 


It is very probable that your pupils 
are acquainted with the old conflict be- 
tween states’ rights and central gov- 
ernment. To refresh their memories, if 
this seems necessary, state the problem 
by mentioning the compromise under 
‘a Articles of Confederation dating 
from Colonial times, when each state 
was jealous of its neighbor, and even 
more, feared a central, dominating gov- 
ernment. 

The problem arose again under tariff 


disputes, and was climaxed in the fa- 
mous Webster-Hayne debates. 

Bring the question up to date by 
showing that it is practically a dead 
issue now. The postal system, the ICC, 
the FTC, the Social Security Act, and 
other national exigencies have combined 
to unite the nation. We have come to 
see that interdependence is the core 
of our strength and efficiency. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. How can you justify Lee’s feeling 
that he could not fight against his native 
state of Virginia? 

2. Why was this decision a difficult one 
for Lee to make? 

3. Why is Lee ranked as one of the 
world’s greatest generals? 

4. What evidence is there that Lee was 
as great in defeat as in victory? 


Oddities About Tunisia—p. 18 

This weeks “Know Your World” ar- 
ticle will enable pupils to discover 
some of the odd and interesting facts 
about the Tunisian battlefront. Too of- 
ten people are inclined to forget that 
Tunisia was once the scene of one of 
the most vital struggles in ancient his- 
tory—that between Carthage and Rome. 
Encourage your pupils to read more 
about the history of that struggle, espe- 
cially in the Aeneid and in books deal- 
ing with ancient history. 


Aviation—p. 20 

Dr. A. Day Bradley, assistant pro- 
tessor of mathematics at Hunter Col- 
lege, prepared our aviation article for 
this issue. His book, Mathematics of Air 
and Marine Navigation, printed in 
1942) is in itself sufficient recommenda- 
tion for Dr. Bradley's qualifications in 
this field. 

If any members of the class have 
seen movies featuring the duties of a 
navigator, they might report on what 
they observed. (Winning Your Wings, 
One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, etc.) 
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Questions for Discussion: 4 
1. What is the value of the clock to 
navigator? . 

2. What is the difference between air — 
speed and ground speed? 

8. Why is the drift sight important in 
navigation? 

4. What is meant by dead reckoning? 

5. Which method é navigation seems 
to you to be most accurate? 


March of Events—pp. 14, 15 

Current events classes will find dis- 
cussion of the news worth wui.e and 
provocative. Here are some questions 
based on certain items in this week’s 
“March of Events.” 

1. What importance do you attach to 
President Roosevelt’s visits in Liberia, Na- 
tal, and Trinidad? 

2. List the fattors which 
many’s anniversary a dark day. 

3. What is the Mareth Line? What part 
is it playing in the North African battle? 

4. How might Wickard’s proposal to 
subsidize farmers and keep prices of canned 
goods down help bring on inflation? 

5. Why was the controversy over the 
appointment of Edward J. Flynn an im- 
portant piece of news? 

6. What do you think of Mr. Ricken- 
backer’s idea that young people have but 
one educational duty—to prepare to help 
win the war? 


News Map of the Month—pp. 2, 3 

This map and the accompanying text 
offer an excellent opportunity to sum 
up the news and evaluate it, and to 
conjecture with some degree of ac- 
curacy about the future. Pupils can, 
by studying this map, get a very good 
notion of just how much has been ac- 
complished in the war so far and of just 
how much remains to be accomplished. 
A careful comparison of shaded and un- 
shaded areas will repay the attention 
pupils give it. 

Since most of the strategic points pre- 
sent question marks as to the future, 
and since the decisions of the Casa- 
blanca conference were not made pub- 
lic, it may be worth while for our 
pupils to consider each of the points 
mentioned in the text, then watch the 
newspapers in coming weeks. By the 
end of a four-week period, have them 
refer again to these points and see how 
many of them have in some way de- 


veloped or changed or been fulfilled. 


made Ger- 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
Quiz (p. 16) 


1. People in the News: 9, 4, 8, 10, 7, 
L2s es. 


2. Win-the-War Farm Program: 1-T; 
2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T. 
8. Casablanca Conference: 1-b; 2-b; 


3-a; 4-a; 5-b. : 
4. Peace with Victory: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-4. 
5. Shall We Lower Voting Age?: Person- 

al opinion. 

6. How Shall Jurors Be Chosen?: 

2-a; 3-c; 4-b. 
7. Navigation: 


l-a; 


3, 3,2,4.4 8,67 
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The Council 
on Foods 


OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT 
BODY? THE WORK THEY HAVE DONE AND ARE DOING 
HAS HELPED RAISE STANDARDS OF FOOD 
FORMULATION, MANUFACTURE, LABELING AND ADVERTISING 
- +» AND ENCOURAGED GREATER PUBLIC DISCRIMINATION 
IN THE SELECTION OF FOODS 


1. Why was the Council started? 


(Answer) It was decided, in 1930, by the 
American Medical Association that a 
committee was needed to pass judg- 
ment on the acceptability of food prod- 
ucts submitted for advertising in the 
association’s own Journal, and to pass 
on the claims such advertising con- 
tained. The board set up at that time has 
since come to be known 
as the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation. But the scope 
of its work and influ- 
ence has broadened 
greatly since 1930. 


2. How has its work broadened? 


(Answer) It was soon seen that the type 
of work this committee had undertaken 
was potentially of great public useful- 
ness. For, as scientific knowledge of 
nutrition grew by leaps and bounds, 
more and more food advertising made 
use of nutritional claims. Many of 
these claims were exaggerated, based on 
insufficient data, loosely conceived and 
presented. The public often found it hard 
to discriminate. Wouldn't the commit- 
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tee be serving a useful purpose, then, by 
offering conscientious food manufac- 
turers and advertisers 


the privilege of sub- DOCTORS SAY! 


mitting their prod- 

ucts, processes and “nyt 
advertising claims to Uing 
the Council for study, 
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3. How is the Council made up? 


(Answer) The Council is made up of 
leading authorities in various fields of 
medical and nutritional science, all of 
whom serve without pay. Their work is 
entirely in the public interest. 


4. What does “acceptance” mean? 


(Answer) Many enlightened food manu- 
facturers, distributors and advertisers 
recognized the value of the service 
offered by the Council on Foods and 
availed themselves of it. They realized 
that this committee—representing as it 
does the best modern thinking on nu- 
tritional subjects—could help the food 










industry and the pub- 
lic both. The results of 
their cooperation have 
borne out this view. 
he Council on 
Foods reviews each 
product submitted to it; the processes 
by which it is made; its labeling; its 
advertising claims—in the light of the 
best authoritative opinion concerning 
food and nutritional values and of its 
published mules for “‘acceptance.” 
When the Council “‘accepts” a prod- 
uct, it permits its Seal of Acceptance to 
be used on it, and in that product's ad- 
vertising. Acceptance means that the 
Council has assured itself that the prod+ 
uct is wholesome, that it 
complies with certain pre- 
scribed requirements, and 
thatits labeling and advertis- 
ing claims are proper and true. 


5. What are the broader functions 
of the Council? 


(Answer) The Council on Foods has 
helped in many ways to guide the coun- 
try’s nutritional thinking. It has fos- 





tered nutritional research — published 
monographs on nutritional problems of 
broad public interest—cooperated with 
entire industries in establishing better 
standards of composition, ete 
labeling and the like. By publishing its 

“rules” and “‘deci- 
sions’ —and enforcing 
them through with- 
holding its acceptance 
—it has helped engen- 
der a sounder nutri- 
tional viewpoint in 
food manufactureand 
advertising .. . The Council on Foods and 
Nutrition is thus a potent force in helping 
the American family get wholesome, truth- 
fully advertized foods. 








Lack of Council acceptance of a food product 
may simply imply that its manufacturer has not 
chosen to submit it or its advertising to the 
Council. This implies no lack of merit in the 
product, or untruthfulness in its advertising: 
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MISS A SINGLE CHAPTER 


of the greatest story of our times 


THE STORY OF THE NEXT SIX MONTHS—the story 
of the history making events taking place around the 
world week after week—will be the greatest story of 
our decade—one of the greatest in modern history. 


IT’S OF VITAL IMPORTANCE that each of your 
students understand this story which will play such 
a large part in the shaping of their lives. 


THEY WANT TO READ about the battles on land, sea and in 
the air. 

THEY WANT TO KNOW the facts about world leaders... and 
world trends. 

THEY WANT TO DISCUSS the plans for their postwar world. 

THEY WANT TO UNDERSTAND how new factors will remake 
postwar maps. 





THEY WANT TO PREPARE themselves for their 
role for today, tomorrow and in the postwar 
world. 
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ers to help their students understand each new chapter 
of this great story of a world at war. 
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handy card bound in this issue or the coupon on 
page 2T. But, be sure to mail your Confirmation Order 
today so we can continue your weekly shipments 
without interruption. 
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‘PHOW SHALL JURORS BE CHOSEN: 


Serving on a jury is a civic responsibility; justice 
often depends upon the intelligence of the jurors 


FORMER superintendent of the 

Fort Dix, New Jersey, repair shop 
recently was sentenced to two years 
in a Federal penitentiary for defrauding 
the Government in the sale of Army 
overcoats and for accepting bribes. 

This case is important for two rea- 
sons. The prisoner was the first man in 
the country to be convicted by a j 
and sentenced to prison for war fraud. 
The case also showed how juries made 
up of citizens can back our fighting men 
on the battlefronts. Indeed, it has been 
said that “the chief aim of democratic 

overnment [for which we are now 
fchting] is to get 12 honest men in the 
jury box.” 

In World Week, February 1, we dis- 
cussed the work of the grand jury and 
explained how its members can strike a 
blow for good government. Now we will 
discuss the trial (or petit) jury—“our 
first line of home defense against ene- 
mies of democracy.” 


How Courts Are Organized 


A brief look at our system of courts 
will serve to show how important “trial 
by jury” is in safeguarding the rights of 

persons. Each state has a system of 
regular courts ranging from the justice- 
of-the-peace, or magistrate’s courts, up 
to the supreme (highest) court of the 
state, which in some states is called the 
Court of Appeals. 

The magistrate’s court hears small 
civil cases—disputes between persons 
over money, property rights, etc.—and 
tries persons accused of minor crimes, 
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Pictorial Statistics, Inc., by Geis. for Harcourt, Brace 


Organization of Federal Courts 


such as speeding and disorderly con- 
duct. In addition, persons accused of 
serious offenses appear before the mag- 
istrate for a preliminary (first) hearing. 
At this hearing the magistrate decides 
whether to dismiss the charge against. 
the prisoner or to present the evidence 
against him to the grand jury. 

A grand jury hears all the evidence 
against an accused person. If the grand 
jury brings in a “true bill” (indictment), 
the person is held for trial in a higher 
state trial court. In some states, in- 
stead of an indictment by a grand 
jury, the district attorney presents an 
“information,” or written accusation to 
the trial court. 

The trial court hears appeals trom 
the magistrate’s courts, and tries both 
civil and criminal cases. 

In criminal cases the trial court uses 
a jury of 12 persons selected from the 
citizens of the county. In civil cases 
a jury may or may not be used, de- 
pending upon the law of the state or 
the desires of the persons involved. 


Equal Justice—Maybe? 


Americans fee] that this system of 
courts and trial by jury provides every- 
one with “Equal Justice Under Law.” 
But investigations of how juries reach 
their decisions have served to rewrite 
that proud doctrine to read—“Equal 
Justice Under Law—Maybel” The 1938 
report of the Ruth Commission of Penn- 
pa offered a list of shocking jury 
practices throughout the country. 

During its investigation the Ruth 
Commission put jurors “on trial” to de- 
termine how hard they had tried to 
reach an honest verdict. Jurors in one 
case confessed that they agreed on a 
verdict to get to a ball game on time! 
In other cases the jurors had no idea 
of the meaning of such simple court 
terms as “plaintiff” and “defendant.” 
They complained that ef could not 
remember all the details of a case, and 
that they were not permitted to take 
notes into the jury room. 

One jury was asked to bring back 
verdicts against 53 defendants without 
so much as a written note on the evi- 
dence produced at this confusing trial. 
In only a few states, Kansas for ex- 
ample, are jurors provided with trial 
exhibits and notes on the testimony at 
a trial. 

What are the qualifications tor serv- 
ice on a jury? tae states say the 
uror must be “not an idiot.” Doctors, 
wyers and teachers are usually ex- 
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cused from duty. “By the time the 
higher type of citizen gets excused,” 
the Ruth report states, “only one out 
of three or four capable jurors re- 
main...” 

Generally, the panels (lists) trom 
which jurors are chosen are made up 
of names drawn by lot from voting 
registration lists, tax lists, or even the 
telephone book. The Ruth Commission 
believes that a better choice of jurors 
could be made if prospective jurors 
were examined by proper officials | be- 
fore being placed on a jury list. Last 
month, Federal Judge Merrill Otis of 
Kansas City, Missouri, strongly recom- 
mended a system of “pre-examination” 
of jurors as an aid to democratic gov- 
ernment. 


“Blue Ribbon” Juries 


A “pre-examination” of jurors is 
used in four counties of New York 


City. Jurors of superior intelligence are 


selected to judge complicated or im- 
portant criminal and civil cases. These 
special juries were given the name “blue 
ribbon” juries by newspapermen. 

Opponents of the “blue ribbon” juy 
say that the jurors, who are often well- 
to-do, may be unfair to a poor person. 
Supporters reply that there has been no 
evidence that the verdicts of blue rib- 
bon juries have been unfair. 

There is one thing that every citizen 
can do to improve the jury system. 
Many of our so-called “best Fs 
will move heaven and earth to avoid 
jury service, on the ground that “I'm too 
with If these le did their duty 
there would be fewer “unjust” or “ab- 
surd” jury verdicts for _ to de- 
nounce. 


































































































: After Casablanca 





The Casablanca meeting between 


_ President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


Churchill was followed by a conference 


_ of British and American military leaders 


at Algiers. This indicated that the im- 
mediate military objective of the Allies 
would be to drive the Axis forces out of 
North Africa. 

Meanwhile, the President had started 
for home. He made three stops on the 
way. One was in the Negro republic of 
Liberia. Here he conferred with Presi- 
dent Edwin J. Barclay and reviewed 
U. S. Negro troops who are stationed 
im the African country. 

From Monrovia a big flying boat car- 
ried Mr. Roosevelt across the South At- 
lantic to Natal on the bulge of Brazil. 
Here he spent a day on a destroyer with 
“my old friend,” President Getulio Var- 

of Brazil. The two American Presi- 
ts discussed the Casablanca confer- 
ence, and agreed that West Africa 
should “never again under any circum- 
stances be allowed to become a possible 


jumping-off place for an attack on the 
. Am . ” 


ericas. 

After leaving Brazil, the President 
stopped on the island of Trinidad in the 
West Indies. He inspected Army and 
Navy defenses and met U. S. and Brit- 
ish leaders. 

Approval of the Casablanca meetin 
was general in Britain, the Unite 
States, and the other American repub- 
lics. The Chinese were disappointed be- 
cause they had not received more at- 
tention. The Russians, who had not 


- been represented at -the conference, 


said little. The Axis said Stalin’s ab- 
sence showed lack of United Nations 
unity. 








{My THE MARCH OF EVENT 


Berlin Anniversary 


The anniversary of Hitler's rise to 
power used to be a great holiday in 
Germany. The tenth anniversary, this 
year, was a day of confusion and gloom. 

The confusion was caused by two 
daring daylight raids on Berlin by the 
fast Mosquito bombers of the RAF. 
Hitler was not in Berlin, but British 
bombs forced Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goering to postpone his speech an hour. 
The second raid came as Goebbels was 
preparing to read Hitler’s anniversary 
proclamation. 

The Russians were responsible tor 
the gloom. The German government 
had abandoned its policy of concealing 
losses from the people at home. It was 
now painting a pessimistic picture of 
the Russian war and was warning the 
Germans that they must redouble their 
efforts. 

The Bolsheviks were giving the Nazis 
good reason for alarm. Berets the 
Red Army was pushing ahead. Its drive 
was only now getting into high gear, 
and already it had regained more terri- 
tory than foie the entire winter cam- 
paign of 1941-1942. On Hitler’s anni- 
versary, Moscow announced the re-tak- 
ing of Maikop. This was the only Rus- 
sian oil field that Hitler had been able 
to seize. Of the 330,000 Nazis trapped 
at Stalingrad, only 5,000 remained un- 
captured. 


i soos 


International News Photo 


President reviewed U.S. troops in French Morocco. With him: Maj. Gen. 


Harmon, Lt. Gen. Clark. Sgt. Oran Lass of Kansas City, Mo., drove jeep. 





Tunisian Scramble 


As patrols of General Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army pursued the rear guard of 
Rommel’s Akika Korps across the border 
of Tripoli and into Tunisia, the battle 
of Tunisia became a race against time. 
Rommel’s army of 60,000 was making 
a headlong dash up the coast to join 
forces with the troops of Col. Gen. 
Dietloff von Arnim in Northern Tunisia. 
General Montgomery’s forces were try- 
ing desperately to overtake and destroy 
the Axis forces. 

In central Tunisia, British, French 
and United States troops were strug- 
gling through the mud toward Gabes 
and Sfax. Their object was to cut off 
Rommel’s line of retreat. 

The next obstacle in the 
Eighth Army would be the Mareth 
Line. Rommel would certainly use it to 
delay his pursuers. 

The Mareth Line is a series of con- 
crete pillboxes and gun emplacements. 
It runs south for about 40 miles from 
a point near Gabes. It was originally 
built by the French to protect Tunisia 
against the Italians in Tripoli. 

While the land fighting in Tunisia 
was still on a small scale, the battle for 
the air increased in intensity. Allied 
bombers struck at Axis bases all the way 
from Sicily to the Gulf of Gabes. 


Marseille Fights Back 


The Old Port is the toughest section 
of the toughest city.in France: the Med- 
iterranean port of Marseille. In the tor- 
tuous alleys and crowded houses of the 
Old Port live 50,000 fishermen, sailors 
and dock workers. 

The Germans announced recently 
that the Old Port’s inhabitants were to 
be removed, its buildings razed. The in- 
habitants dug out hidden weapons, and 
barricaded » Sate fir se in their homes. 
French police and Gestapo = re were 
driven off. The Germans had to bring 
up artillery to clean out the section 
building by building. More than 6,000 

rsons were arrested, 40,000 sent to 

evacuation camps,” 300 men and 
women shot. 

The Germans said their purpose was 
to get rid of criminals and “secret poli- 
tical organizations, Communists and 
Jews.” But some observers thought that 
the Old Port might have made a good 
landing-place for Allied invaders. 
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Jeffers Hits Delay 


William M. Jeffers, Rubber Admin- 
istrator, demanded last week that “the 
Army and the Navy and these loafers” 
be kept out of war plants so that plant 
managers can “get out the production 
we need.” By “loafers,” Mr. Jeffers ex- 
plained, he meant “so-called expedit- 
ers.” These are Army and Navy com- 
missioned officers who are stationed in 
war plants to help keep production 
speeded up. 

“More production and less interfer- 
ence in the plants” was Mr. Jeffers’ so- 
lution of one of the big problems being 
debated in Washington today. That is 
the problem of how to divide scarce 
construction materials between 100-oc- 
tane gasoline plants, escort vessels to 
fight submarines, and synthetic rubber 

ants. “I say we can get them all,” 
the Rubber Administrator declared. 

Mr. Jeffers later said that he had no 
quarrel with the Army and Navy. “I 
was asked what was holding up the 
rubber program, so I told them,” he 
said. 


Subsidy to Farmers 


The Government will buy up the 
entire 1943 pack of tomatoes, peas, 
sap beans, and sweet corn and then 
sell it back to the canners at a lower 
price than the Government paid. (The 
“pack” is the portion of any crop which 
is canned.) But in order to be in on 
this transaction, the canners will have 
to pay a specified minimum price to the 
farmers who grow the vegetables. 

This roundabout transaction has two 
gpa (1) It will guarantee farmers 
igh enough prices to encourage them 
to grow large crops of vegetables. (2) 
It will make it unnecessary for the 
canners to pass their higher costs along 
to the consumer. 

This plan, announced by Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, was 
at once assailed by Congressmen. They 
admitted it would save money for con- 
sumers on the prices of canned goods. 
But, they declared, it will cost taxpayers 
$100,000,000 a year. It will also, ac- 
cording to critics, pile up the public 
debt and help bring on inflation. Critics 
also said that the Department of Agri- 
culture has no authority and no ap- 
propriations with which to carry out 
such a program 








Flynn Withdraws 


The day after he returned from Casa- 
blanca, President Roosevelt withdrew 
his nomination of Edward J. Flynn to 
be Minister to Australia. The with- 
drawal was announced to the Senate 
just as debate on the nomination was 
about to open. 

The President acted on Mr. Flynn's 
request. In a letter to the President, Mr. 
Flynn wrote: “I am unwilling to per- 
mit my candidacy to be made the ex- 
cuse for partisan, political debate. . . . 
It would imply unfortunate disunity.” 

In withdrawing the nomination, the 
President forestalled a bitter Senate de- 
bate on Mr. Flynn’s qualifications. 

Mr. Flynn requested the withdrawal 
of the nomination although the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had 
earlier voted 13 to 10 to recommend 
its confirmation. The vote was so close 
that opponents of the nomination be- 
lieved they could defeat it on the Sen- 
ate floor. Mr. Flynn might have been 
rejected by from 6 to 10 votes. 

Defeat of Mr. Flynn’s nomination 
would have been the first rejection of a 
diplomatic nominee since President 
Benjamin Harrison’s nominee to Ger- 
many, Murat Halstead, failed to be con- 
firmed in 1889. Halstead was rejected 
because he had written articles de- 
nouncing the purchase of Senate seats. 
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"Rick" Takes Over VC 


Eddie Rickenbacker is back as chair- 
man of the National Policy Committee 
of the High School Victory Corps. He 
signalized his return from the Pacific 
war front with an interview in which he 
recommended a wartime educational 
program. Training in the liberal arts 
should be postponed until the war is 
over, said the flyer. High schools should 
devote rons som exclusively to the 
task of training soldiers and war work- 
ers. 

The war will last at least until the 
fall of 1944, Mr. Rickenbacker prophe- 
sied. No education can be important 
until it is won, unless it contributes to 
that end. 

What about planning for college, 
Eddie was asked. “I don’t think they 
[students] should think in terms of 
college,” he replied, “unless they are 
physically handicapped . . . The job is 
to win the war. There will be plenty of 
time for them to go back to school 
after we get the job well done.” 


Marines Form WAMS 


The Army has its WAACs, the Na 
its WAVES, the Coast Guard its SPARS. 
Now the United States Marines are to 
have a women’s auxiliary too: the 
WAMS. (Their official name will be 
the United States Marine Corps Wom- 
en’s Reserve. ) 

The WAMS will “relieve trained 
Marines for combat duty.” It was re- 
ported that Mrs. Thomas W. Streeter 
of Morristown, N. J., a commercial pilot 
and the mother of four children, would 
be the WAMS’ commander. 


International News Photo 


Dr. Alberto Guani (left), foreign minister and vice president-elect of 
Uruguay now visiting U. S., is greeted by Sen. Tom Connally (center), 


chairman Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Vice President Wallace. ~ 








1 PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match the names on the left with the identifying phrases, 
on the right by placing the correct numbers in the paren- 
theses 


French Commander in North Africa 
Chairman of National Policy Com- 
mittee of Victory Corps 


1. William M. Jeffers ( 
2. Senator Truman /( 
‘8. Nelson Rockefeller 


~~ 


4, Eddie Ricken- ( ) War Manpower Commission 
backer ( )US.F Administrator 
5. Edward J. Flynn (  ) Proposed lowering of voting age 
6. Admiral W. H. to 18 
Standley ( U. S. Rubber Administrator 


~~ 


7. Senator Vanden- ( His committee urged more steel for 


farm machinery 


8. Paul V. McNutt (  ) Coordinator of Inter-American 
9. General Henri Affairs 
Giraud ( ) U.S. Ambassador to Russia 
10. Claude R. ( ) Nomination withdrawn as U. S. 
Wickard Minister to Australia 


2 PROBLEMS ON THE FOOD FRONT 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 


1.T F In 1942 U S. farm production set an all-time record. 

2.T F In 1943 we will increase food production 20 per 
cent. 

$.T F In 1943 there will be food shortages in the U. S. 

4.T F U. S. soybean and peanut ~— will be increased. 

5. T F Next year our farmers will plant less wheat and 
cotton 


3 CASABLANCA CONFERENCE 


Underscore the correct answer: 


1. The recent meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill took place 
at (a) Algiers; (b) Casablanca; (c) Gibraltar. 

2. According to the State Department, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was in Africa he was: (a) acting unofficially; (b) acting offi- 
cially; (c) replaced in the U. S. by an acting president. 

8. Most important result of this meeting was probably: (a) 
complete agreement Po United Nations strategy; (b) settle- 
ment of relationship of Fighting French and Vichy government; 
(c) appointment rf a supreme commander of all United Nations. 

4. The conference has been criticized on the grounds that (a) 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek were absent; (b) The Allies hinted 
that a negotiated peace would be acceptable; (c) The United 
Nations decided to crush Japan first. 

5. Giraud and de Gaulle: (a) reached no agreement; (b) 
took the first steps toward cooperation; (c) agreed to repudiate 
Vichy. 


A PEACE WITH VICTORY 

Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of 
the following sentences: 

1. The treaty which ended the Thirty Years’ War was called 





Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These questions 
are based on articles in this issue of World Week. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


2. The Congress of Vienna met (a) after the defeat of Na- 
poleon; (b) after the Russo-Turkish War; (c) at the end of the 
American Revolution. 

8. The Congress held in Berlin in 1878 (a) settled the Franco- 
Prussian War; (b) revised the Treaty of San Stefano; (c) ended 
the war between Russia and Turkey. 

4. The Treaty of San Stefano was signed (a) after the Russo- 
Turkish War; (b) to end the Crimean War; (c) after the Thirty 
Years’ War. 


5 SHALL WE LOWER VOTING AGE TO 18? 


If you agree with the statement circle the letter A, or 
the letter D if you disagree. 


1. A D The right to vote should be extended to those of 
18-20 years of age who are in the armed services. 

2. A D_ People below 21 are not sufficiently well-informed 
or enough interested in politics to make good voters. 

38. A D Young people are too idealistic to make good 
voters. 

4. A D Twenty-one has been the accepted voting age for 
so long—why change it now? 

5. A D_ The demand to lower the voting age is merely the 
result of war hysteria. 


6 HOW SHALL JURORS BE CHOSEN? 


Underline the best completing words or phrase in each 
of the following sentences: 

1. The magistrate’s court tries (a) minor civil cases and mis- 
demeanors; (b) serious criminal cases; (c) persons who have 
been indicted by the grand jury. 

2. The function of the can jury is (a) to issue indictments 
of accused persons for trial in higher court; (b) to try criminal 
cases; (c) to try civil cases. 

3. The Ruth Commission investigating grand juries concluded 
that (a) our jury system — works with fairness and 
efficiency; (b) trial by jury should be abolished; (c) a new 
system of selecting jurors should be established. 

4. A “blue ribbon” jury (a) has the advantage of being more 
democratic than the usual jury; (b) might be unfair to poor 


people; (c) does not have a high percentage of convictions. 


7 NAVIGATION 


Match the phrases in the right-hand column with the 
words on the left-hand side. 


1. altimeter (_) tells speed of plane without wind 
Poe influence 
2. drift sight ( ) determines direction by means of 
magnetism 
S. compens ( ) measures effect of wind on planes 
4. clock ( ) measures height of plane in air 
, iat ) helps tell distance covered when 
5. air speed indicator speed is known 
Pwr ( ) determines sition of plane 
oy through mathematics 
7. celestial naviga- (  ) establishes location of plane from 


known landmarks. 


(a) The Versailles Treaty; (b) The Treaty of Westphalia; (c) ace ( ) helps pilot find his position with 
The Treaty of San Stefano. 8. dead reckoning aid Bg sun and stars. 
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HAWAII? FINE! 
HILO HIGH ALL 
OUT FOR THE VC 


Hi li! Hilo! Hilo High School in 
Hawaii has joined the VC fold. 

One VC group gathers the grass be- 
hind the gym and sells it to the dairies, 
the proceeds going towards the pur- 
chase of tools for a Victory garden. 

A second group rolls bandages for 
the Red Cross and. pastes stories into 
scrap-books which are sent to army 
hospitals. 

Another group, the sewing circle, 
makes wrappers and surgical gowns for 
the army hospital. 


BOOTS! BOOTS! 
NAUGY BOYS MAKE 
‘EM AFTER SCHOOL 


When school lets out at Naugautuck, 
Connecticut, three-quarters of the sen- 
for class do not go home. They- speed 
off to the United States Rubber Co. 
plant where, as part of their VC course, 
they work (with pay) all afternoon. 

All in all, 145 VC members work in 
the plant. The girls bear down on army 
and navy four-buckle arctics; the boys 
make boots and rubbers for the armed 
forces. 

So impressed are factory officials 
with their work that early last month 
they sent two “Naugy” students to New 
York on an educational speaking tour. 
The students, Valentina Renzoni and 
Jack Isbell, both 17 and seniors, spread 
the gospel of war work among the 
city’s high school boys and girls. 


DEEP IN HEART 
OF TEXAS AUSTIN 
GETS THE POINTS 


Deep in the heart of Texas—or, to be 
specific, Austin High School in El Paso 
—you've got to get to the “points” to 
be accepted by the VC. You must earn 
at least 15 war-credit points in these 
activities: 

Passing a 10-hour first-aid course, 
three points; 24-hour course, five points; 
civilian defense course, one point per 
course; and, for being a junior air-raid 


| warden, two additional points. 


One point is awarded for: purchase of 





Aviation cadets at Staples High School 
in Westport, Connecticut, are probably the 
only VC pre-flighters in the country who 
boast their own plane. They got it as a gift 
last month from its patriotic owner. The 
plane, a natty Piper Cub, will be used for 
demonstration purposes on the ground. 











one or more defense stamps for each of 
six weeks; collection of 100 pounds of 
scrap; collection of 25 keys; five hours 
of cotton picking, war-stamp selling, 
caring for children of parents in war 
industries, etc. 

A full-time Saturday war job counts 
for two points. Grades count, too. A’s 
carry three points; B’s, two points; and 
C’s one point. Model airplane builders 
receive one point for three planes or 
one point per plane of a more tech- 
nical nature. 


\ McDONOGH GIRLS’ 
y, STAMPS AND BONDS 
BUILD VC BOMBER 


“A fleet of VC bombers rearranged 
the sidewalks of Tokyo yesterday. . .” 
Fantastic? Not at all! At least one VC 
bomber is in the air today—a bomber 
that the students of John McDonogh 





High School (for girls) in New Orleans 


“built” through their war bonds and 
stamps. ; 

Every homeroom had a captain who 
ordered her class’ stamps. To make 
competition keener, the math classes 
made graphs charting the efforts of each 
room, and the science class built a 
model plane which listed the cost of 


each part. 


GIVING VC BACK 
TO THE INDIANS 
A HUGE SUCCESS 


Give the VC to the Indians—and they ~ 
will do more than all right with it. 
Haskell Institute, the Indian school in 
Lawrence, Kansas, is going all out for 
the VC. All 697 students assemble every 
Tuesday afternoon in the auditorium 
for the VC broadcast. 

Many of the girls have enrolled in 
the Land Service Division, as prepara- 
tion for service in the WAACs and the 
WAVES. Others are taking shop, bak- 
ery, and sewing. ( 

Twenty-two of the boys, nine of 
whom are taking officers’ training, have 
joined the Civil Air Patrol. Many of 
them will go on active patrol duty on 


‘the east and west coasts. 


U. S. Marine Corps phote 


Ernest Haley and Dwight Gudmundsen of Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.S., San 
Diego, Cal., see their model planes in action at a Marine “spotting” school. 





home after sacking Athens in 86 B.C. 
It was discovered in Davy Jones’ locker 
thirty years ago by a diver off Mahdia, 
on Tunisia’s eastern coast. 

Seventy miles southeast of Tunis is 
Sousse, now held by the Axis. It has 
always been a strategically important 
spot. Sousse was a base for Hannibal. 
It got its name from susa, a mothlike 
insect which plays a part in fables told 
by Arabs of de e region. 

Sousse and Carthage were among the 
ancient cities which furnished porphyry 


and marble for the Holy City of Kai- 
rouan. Kairouan is about twenty-five 


miles inland from Sousse. For many 
ABOUT 


years this Moslem city was closed to 


unbelievers, and was the African capital 
a British Eighth Army is pushing 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


of Mohammedanism. When the French 
Marshal Rommel’s forces farther 


occupied Tunisia, it was thrown open. 

The area in which Sousse and Kai- 

rouan lie is rich, coastal plain. To the 

south is the desert. Here live the troglo- 
and farther into Tunisia. Military ob- 
servers believe that if the desert fox is 
unable to join his troops with the Axis 
forces in Northern Tunisia, he may take 


dytes, or cave-dwellers. In the Mat- 
mata area near Libya, the earth is pitted 

refuge in the southern highlands of 

Tunisia. 


with craters which resemble bombholes. 
Tunisia is an ancient battlefield. More 


Actually these are the entrances to the 
underground homes of the troglodytes. 

than 2,100 years ago, Hannibal was de- 

feated by Scipio Africanus in the battle 

of Zama, which is believed to have 

been an near the place which is now 

Tunis. This defeat was decisive, for it 

took control of the Mediterranean from 

Carthage and gave it to Rome. 

The ancient city of Carthage is now 
merely a suburb of Tunis, and is 
reached by automobile or electric train. 
At the railroad station is a monument to 
the French novelist, Gustave Flaubert, 
who helped immortalize Carthage in his 
book, Salammbo. The story contains an 
account of a thrilling entry into Carth- 
age by means of a conduit, or aque- 
duct, whose ruins still stand. 

The city of Tunis itself is compara- 
tively modern. Its curious blending of 
the European and the Oriental, the 
Christian and the Mohammedan, the old 
and the new, make it a fascinating 
place. Veiled Moslem women, bazaars, 
coffee and silk markets—these were the 
scenes of pre-war Tunis. A famous 
American, John Howard Payne, the 
composer of “Home Sweet Home,” was 
buried in Tunis for thirty years before 
his remains were dug up and sent 
“homie” to America. 

Another place of interest in Tunis is 
the museum at Le Bardo. This was 
formerly the women’s quarters of the 
palace of the Beys. Now it houses treas- 
ures of Punic, Roman, Christian, and 
Arab art. This priceless collection was 
built around the shipwrecked loot which 
Sulla, Roman dictator, was sending 


yee 


Centuries ago their ancestors dug nto 


the earth to protect themselves from © 


Arab raiders. The advantages of these _ 
cool dens were so appealing that the 
people continue to live in them, despite 
the fact that the Arabs no longer 
threaten. 

Not all troglodytes live underground. 
Some of them build artificial caves on 
the surface of the earth. These are often 
low and rounded, but sometimes one 
unit is piled on top of another, until 
a skyscraper of pi ke is created. Get- 
ting up to the top apartments of these 
dwellings is a major problem in balance, 
for the steps are either very crude hol- 
lows in the structure or jutting stones. 

A third type of rs ase wells in 
the highlands. He finds himself a suit- 
able cliff and chisels a home for his 
family in it. Some of these homes are 
quite elaborate, with many rooms and 
curious zigzag trails leading to the 
desert floor below. 

Though Tunisia is not quite as large 
as the state of North Carolina, it is a 
land full of curiosities, strange people 
and customs, and many contrasts. 


Three Lioms 


Children of troglodytes, or cave dwellers, at entrance to their home. 
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» U. S. Army Air Forces. 


° Bi ie ara 3 ae) he 


WAS LUCKY 


ICKEY was easily the most likeable 

youngster at the field, so I was 
naturally upset when one of my instruc- 
tors came into the office and reported 
that Mickey’s ship had just cached in 
the Red River, about fifteen miles from 
our flying field. 

I took our emergency plane and 
flew directly to the scene of the acci- 
dent. I had been flight commander only 
about a month and I had never before 
inspected a crash from the air. 

It was a simple matter to locate the 
wreckage. The ship was nose down 
and partially on its back, resting in 
shallow water. Not knowing that Mickey 
had already escaped unharmed, I de- 
cided to go down and take a close look. 

I lost my altitude, changed propeller 
pitch, rolled down the necessary flaps, 
and dragged the river into the wind, 
all in accordance with proper flying 
technique. However, in view of the 
purpose for which I had come, ‘I felt 
justified in dropping down until my 
altitude was not more than 20 feet. 

As I passed over the wreckage I felt 
a slight but very distinct jar, but the 
flight of the ship was in no way af- 
fected by it. 

After obtaining the desired informa- 
tion and marking a suitable route on a 
county road map to aid the rescue and 
gglvage crews, I headed toward home. 

Later I accompanied the salvage 
crew to the scene of the crash and lis- 
tened to witnesses relate their versions 
of the accident. 

“The cadet had been ‘buzzing’ the 
river,” one witness said, “and he did 
not see two one-inch steel cables 
stretched across the river and used by 
a ferry boat. He tore down both cables 
and carried them into the river wrapped 
around his landing gear. Then the sec- 
ond fool came along and cut the single 
strand of telephone wire.” 

Holy smoke! That second ship was 
mine, and explained the jar I had felt. 
My intentions had been all right, but 
while worrying about Mickey I had 
duplicated ‘his mistake in flying so low 
over the river. 

Mickey was eliminated for violation 
of flying instructions, but I’ve always 
been grateful to him for one thing— 
taking. both cables with him when he 
washed out instead of leaving one for 
me! 





From Lessons That Live, a collection 
of narratives by Army pilots, telling of 
their narrowest escapes; published by the 
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As | passed over the wreckage for a closer look, | felt a slight but very 
distinct jar. But the flight of my plane was in no way affected by it.. 














**He’s been a wow with the ladies 
ever since that explorer gave him an Arrow Tie!”’ 


e Nothing looks so well on a male chest as an Arrow Tie. Arrows have 
swell patterns you'll never tire of. They are bias-cut for perfect knot- 
ting and wrinkle-resisting. And they are made of fabrics you get only 
in costly ties. Get some at your Arrow dealer’s. $1.00 and $1.50. 


ARROW TIES 


As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Send for Free illustrated booklet about ties!  Clustt, Peabedy & Co., Inc., 10 B. 40th St., New York 
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HE navigation of an airplane— 
T metine called “avigation”— 

is much like the navigation of 
a ship. The ship sails over an ocean 
of water, while the plane sails 
through an “ocean” of air. It is the 
duty of the navigator to chart the 
course to be followed, and then to 
make certain that the ship or plane 
is following that course. 


THE BASIC INSTRUMENTS 


The air navigator has many instru- 
ments to aid him in keeping on his 
course and finding his position while 
in flight. The five chief instruments 
‘are the clock, the altimeter, the mag- 
netic compass, the air speed indi- 
cator, and the drift sight. 

A clock is necessary to determine 
the distance the plane has flown 
For example, suppose that a plane 
has been flying at 200 miles per hour, 
and the clock shows that it has been 
in the air for 3 hours. Multiplying 
200 by 3, we find that the plane has 
traveled 600 miles. 

The altimeter measures the alti- 
tude of the plane. It tells how many 
feet the plane is above its take-off 
point. 

The magnetic compass is an im- 
portant instrument to determine di- 
rection. The compass needle points 
to the magnetic north pole, which is 
not exactly the same as true north. 
However, the difference between 
magnetic north and true north, at 
any point on the earth’s surface, is 
known. 

The air speed indicator measures 
the air speed of the plane. This is 
the number of miles per hour that 
the plane would be traveling, if there 
were no wind. The air speed is not 
the same as the speed over the 
ground, which is called ground speed. 

For instance, suppose the air speed 


indicator reads 200 m.p.h., and there - 


is a head wind (blowing against the 
plane’s course) of 25 miles per hour. 
The ground speed of the plane will 
be 175 m.p.h. This is the speed at 
which the plane actually travels 
from point to point. 

Then suppose that the air speed 


The Navigation of Planes 


indicator reads 200 m.p.h., and 
there is a tail wind (blowing with 
the plane’s course) of 25 m.p.h. 
The ground speed of the plane will 
be 225 miles per hour. 

The navigator cannot read ground 
speed from an instrument. 

The wind may also blow from 
one side or the other, and thus cause 
the plane to drift off its course. The 
drift sight is an instrument by which 
the navigator measures this drift, by 
sighting back at some point on the 
ground which has passed directly 
underneath the plane. 


METHODS OF NAVIGATION 


There are four chief methods of 
finding the position of a plane in 
flight. These are piloting, dead reck- 
oning, celestial navigation, and radio 
navigation. 

Piloting (sometimes called _pilot- 
age) is the method of locating your 
position from known landmarks— 
such as lakes, rivers, railroads, cities. 

Dead reckoning is the method of 


finding your position by the use of 
trigonometry. The navigator charts © 
the distance and direction which the © 


plane has flown from its starting 
point, and calculates its new position 
as if it were a trigonometry problem. 

Celestial navigation is the 
method of finding your position with 
the aid of the sun or stars. This 
method has been used for hundreds 
of years by ship navigators. It is 
the most accurate method of finding 
your position when landmarks can- 
not be seen. 

Navigation by radio has become 
increasingly important. You have 
heard the expression “on the beam,” 
but do you know exactly what it 
means? : 

Along the main airlines in the 
United States there are radio sta- 
tions which broadcast signals for 
the guidance of aircraft. These sig- 
nals consist simply of the letters A 
(.—) and N (—.) in Morse code. 

When a plane is flying off course 
to one side of the beam, the sound 
received will be —. —. —. (the letter 
N repeated). When the plane goes 
too far to the other side, the sound 
will be .— .— .— (the letter A). 

When the plane is flying on the 
beam, the two sounds merge to- 
gether and form one steady hum. 
This means that the plane is flying 
straight toward the radio station. 


KENTON GOO] ANNES 





CONSOLIDATED 
“LIBERATOR” 


Mighty four-motored heavy bomber, formerly 
called the B-24. Can fly at better than 300 
m.p.h. at an altitude of seven miles, non- 
stop for 3,000 to 4,000 miles. Carries a bomb § 
load of 8,000 pounds. Powerful guns make it a “fighting bomber.” 1,200- @ 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney twin-row radial engines are air-cooled. 
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THERE GO THE SHIPS, by Robert 
Carse (Morrow) 


Some of the most hazardous jobs of 
the war are’ being done by the men in 
the Merchant Marine. Probably the most 
dangerous of all the assignments these 
men have is taking convoy ships of sup- 
plies to our Russian allies through the 
northern seas to Murmansk. 

Robert Carse first went to sea at the 
age of seventeen. Since then he has be- 
come a successful journalist and writer, 
but always periodically he has returned 
to the sea. Shortly after America went 
to war he joined the National Maritime 
Union and shipped out. 

“We werent fighting men when we 
started,” he writes, “just a simple bunch 
of guys that you'd find in any union 
hall or along any dock in an American 
port. But we had to fight for our lives 
and our ships, and we had to take 
through to our Russian allies the planes, 
the tanks, the explosives, the ammuni- 
tion and trucks that had been promised 
by our President. Out there in the West- 
ern Ocean, and up in the Arctic, we 
learned how to fight, how to knock our 
enemy out of the sky and from the 
sea,” 

Carse didn’t know when he started 
out that he was going all the way to 
Murmansk. It wasn’t until they sailed on 
the iast leg of the journey that he knew 
for sure what he was in for. The shi 
was partly loaded with TNT, which 
makes an excellent target for a bomb 
or torpedo. 

For nine days and ‘nine nights their 
convoy was escorted by a fleet of Nazi 
planes, which kept going around and 
around just beyond gunfire. “We fol- 
lowed them with our glasses,” writes 
Carse, “and with our straining eyes. 
We hated them, we cursed them, asked 
them countless times to come in and 
jump us, give us a chance at them. 
That, though, wasn’t their job. They 
were there to give our position to the 
faster and more deadly of their swas- 
tika-armed brothers on the shore, to talk 
to the land bases by radio telephone.” 

His ship did reach Murmansk, finally, 
only to be sunk while in port. The 
author came home on another ship, and 
just before they reached Iceland, they 
were attacked by submarines. 

—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News. 


What kind of man 
will I be 
9? 













We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
foods recommended by Uncle Sam—isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 

provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 
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. THE IMMORTAL SERGEANT. 
WH (20th Century-Fox. Directed 
by John Stahl. Produced by 
Lamar Trotti.) 


THIS IS a timely story of the British 

in the merciless Libyan desert. 
It may be said to have two heroes, a 
battle-hardened sergeant (Thomas Mit- 
chell) and a timid uncertain corporal 
(Henry Fonda). It certainly has more 
than one villain, for there are the death- 
dealing Axis planes and tanks, and the 
desert no-man’s land. 

Sergeant Kelly (Thomas Mitchell), a 
veteran of World War I, is a man who 
relishes his job and inspires his men. 
He is ordered to lead a reconnaissance 

l of fourteen men out into the des- 
ert. Kelly and most of the men have a 
one-way ticket on this job. Before the 
haye been out a day, a strafing attack 
by Axis planes has reduced their number 
to six and destroyed most of their equip- 
ment. Kelly, undaunted by the fact that 
his compass is gone and the rations of 
his men are low, determines to lead 


them back to camp. 





He doesn’t get far. In an attempt to 
rush a stalled Italian tank, Kelly and one 
of the remaining privates are fatally 
wounded. Before Kelly dies, he turns 
over the command to Corporal Spence 
(Henry Fonda). Spence, self-effacing 
and unsure of himself, nevertheless tries 
to live up to the sergeant’s faith in him. 
He orders the three remaining troopers 
on. Whenever his own courage fails, the 
memory of Kelly serves as a spur. 

Now the real ordeal begins. Their 
strength sapped by the burning desert 
and lack oF food and water, the four 
men are more dead than alive when they 
stumble on an oasis. Fearful that the 
oasis may be occupied, Spence orders 
his men to take cover while he investi- 
gates. His worst fears are realized when 
the oasis proves to be full of German 
soldiers. 

Spence has two alternatives. He can 
try to rush the water hole, or remain 
under cover until he and his men die 
of thirst. Wildly, he tries to think what 
Kelly would have done. And again the 
dead sergeant’s fighting spirit spurs on 
the corporal. 

An unnecessary love story is poorly 
woven into the plot. It proves distract- 
ing. The vital theme and fine perform- 
ances make this an important film. 











Advantage 


A soldier from up North returned to 
an Arkansas camp from his first week- 
end leave. 

“The slow Southern draw! is right up 
ny oo i he reported with delight. 

ou a Little Rock girl to kiss you 
and, before she can say no, it’s too late.” 


Bennett Cerf in N. Y. Times Magazine 


This Little Pig 


To market, to market 
To buy a rib roast— 
Home again, home again 
Shrimps on toast! 


N. ¥. Times Magazine 


Calling All Smiths 


A group of Londoners were huddled 
together in a shelter during an air raid. 
The bombs were falling at an alarming 
rate but one lady, blessed with a fatalis- 
tic philosophy, turned to a little man 
her, shrugged. 
_ “It’s no use. worrying—if my name's 
on a bomb, I'll get it.” 
The little man wasn’t impressed. 
“That's all very well for you. But my 
name is Smith.” 


First Battle of Brooklyn 


Gus: “One of my ancestors fought in 
the Revolutionary War. He was in the 
Battle of Brooklyn.” 

Bus: “Yeah? Was he a hero?” 

Gus: “Was he? Say, the bullets were 
—- way and that, but they never 
hit him. He was the first Brooklyn 
Dodger!” 


Jived Wheat 


Farmer Gray: “Heard about the new 
method of threshing wheat?” 

Farmer Brown: “No, what?” 

Farmer Gray: “Put a high-school jit- 
terbug in the middle of the field, turn 
on a Benny Goodman record, and he 
can thresh three acres in three minutes!” 


Critique 


The movie mogul sent one of his sub- 
ordinates to the projection room to see 
a film called Waiting at the Church 
and asked him to make a report on it. 

After the showing the boss found this 
memo on his desk: “Waiting at the 
Church—Pew.” 


Ross tp N. ¥. World-Telegram 


Scotch Bride: “Where’s Sandy?” 
Wedding Guest: “He’s behind the car 
trying on the old shoes.” 








DESIGN 


A forwara looking magazine 


for teachers and _ pupils 


STRESSES 


Art in Wartime Education 
Art on the Offensive Now 
Things Anyone Can Make 
Art Helps and Handcrafts 
The Art of Latin-America 


Here is a magazine which has come 
to grips with present-day realities, 
Each month, articles by leading edu- 
cators and excellent illustrations, 
resent ways in which art relates to 
fferent phases of life today. Rich 
background material also makes it in- 
valuable to those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of our American culture 
now. People of imagination will be 
needed to design the new world of 
the future. 


STILL $3.00 A YEAR 
Edited By Felix Payant 
ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL OFFERS include 
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CREATE SOMETHING and DESIGN EAR 
TECHNICS. These books are helping 
thousands now and could help YOU, stre 
Published monthly except July & Aug. by fuel i 
some fc 
DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. ae 
243 N. HIGH ST, COLUMBUS, OHIO ovis. 
best wa 
restored 
| 
BUY WAR BONDS TODAY _ 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. Fruit 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. But 
Soft B 
EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL isiins 
1147 15th St., N. W Woshington, D C But 
Offers a One Year Course for Students in Eye, Ear Poac 
and Throat Nursing: Certificate awarded. $18.00 





per month during course—full maintenance. Positions 
— of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 





“y: FOR YOUR CLUB! 
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17_Sterling Silver $4.80 {fj 
Doz. Ring No. R S25 BHS 





h Free Catalogue of School and 
pea’ Club Pins and Rings. Pin No. 





Sterling Silver $1.80 each. 


Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 10% Federal Sales Tax 
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beautiful or ring for your class or club. 
= Dept. P, Metal Arts Go., Rochester, W. Y. 
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EARLY all of us today are working harder to make America 

stronger. The harder we work or play, the faster burns the 
fuel in our bodies. This fuel is supplied by the food we eat. There are 
some foods that must be eaten just for the energy and heat they 
provide. Such foods are the starches and sugars and fats. One of the 
best ways to fuel up for daily activity is through whole grain or 
restored cereals, Take them with brown sugar or sweeten with 
molasses, honey, or fresh or canned fruit for extra minerals. 





BREAKFAST MENUS 


No. 1 No. 3 
Fruit Juice Hot Cereal Grapefruit Bacon and Eggs 
Buttered Bread or Toast Buttered Bread or Toast 
Soft Boiled Egg Milk Cocoa Made with Milk 


No. 2 No. 4 
Stewed Prunes Cold Cereal Fruit with Cereal 
Buttered Toast or Bread Buttered Bread or Toast 
Poached Egg Milk Scrambled Egg Milk or Cocoa 


(Use whole grain or enriched bread in all menus) 





a 
INEEDS US STRONG 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


No.6 ina series of posters on the principles of right 
tating. Watch ScHoLasTic MAGAZINEs for No. 7 
| on the importance of Bread in your daily diet. 





PLANTERS PEANUTS 
GIVE YOU THE 
PUNCH THAT SCORES / 


a - fast player with a keen eye can win a 
© basketball game in a fraction of a second. But behind that second, and 
that winning shot, are months of training and conditioning—and eating 
f teal energy foods. One of the best is PLANTERS PEANUTS—the fresh, 
» €risp, meaty salted peanuts that outscore most foods in stamina-building 
: ‘vitamins. They’‘re rich in iron, in protein—and in flavor! And that’s a 

pretty hard combination to beat for 5c! Try a bag now. You'll know 

they‘re genuine PLANTERS—always fresh and tasty—by the picture of 
© @MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
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C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 

complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 

410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to #Be 

special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— : | < os 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 4 . ( 4 











